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HITLER’S TERROR-WEAPON BECOMES AN AID TO 
V-2 PREPARED FOR LAUNCHING INTO 


During the war very few people would have conceded that the V-2 might serve a useful 
purpose at the end of hostilities, but now it has been announced that the United States 
Army Air Force, in co-operation with the Army Ordnance Department, intend to use 
American-produced V-2s to explore the stratosphere. These V-2s will reach a height 





SCIENCE IN THE UNITED STATES: AN AMERICAN-PRODUCED 
THE STRATOSPHERE, WHERE SPECIAL INSTRUMENTS ARE BJECTED. 


of approximately ninety miles, and at this altitude special instruments, which take the 
place of explosive in the war-head, will be ejected and float earthwards suspended from 
a parachute. This is part of the extensive programme planned by the U.S. Army Air 
Force Guided Missiles Division. 
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a is no stranger sensation than visiting the 
same places at different periods of one’s life 
and under changed circumstances. 
instance, where one used to entrain on one’s return 
journey to school and habitually used on business or 
pleasure in freer and happier—or for some, perhaps, 


The station, for 


-sadder—years. Forty years or so ago Charing Cross 
and Marylebone in turn became places of horror for 
me: gloomy, smoke-encrusted portals which one 
entered with misery and foreboding accompanied by 
depressingly—and I always suspected artificially— 
cheerful parents. The shades of the prison-house 
fell as one stepped out of four-wheeler or taxi and, 
with backward, shuffling feet, walked despairingly 
towards the departure platform. How differently one 
regarded these places a dozen, or even half-a-dozen, 
years later as one strolled or scurried into them light- 
heartedly bound for some delicious week-end jaunt or 
holiday, an _ inde- 
pendent gentleman 
at large sampling 
the pleasures of 
the world in the 
heyday of life. It 
seemed impossible 
to associate them 
with those earlier 
returns to slavery ; 
one scarcely ever 
did. And how often 
again during the 
late war the same 
railway stations 
would take on com- 
pletely new associa- 
tions. Their bricks 
and stones, despite 
Hitler’s repeated 
attempts to remove 
or destroy them, 
remained much as 
they were when 
one was young: 
one’s heart it was 
that had changed. 

So, too, Oxford 
has been many 
different places to 
me: the enchanted 
city I first visited 
as a child and lost 
my heart to when 
men who had known 
Pater still set its 
tone; the place of 
military instruction 
where I once 
studied, without 
ever learning very 
much about it, the 
theory of the in- 
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ternal combustion 
engine; and then a 
year or two later 


the laughing repub- 
lic of young veterans 
turned undergrad- 
uates, where the 
pursuit of poetry in punts banished the memory of 
Lewis guns and ruined French villdges; and later 
still the County capital where I produced my first 
big pageant of several thousand ruddy-faced country- 
women and their rather bashful male belongings ; and 
lastly, the idyllic week-end pleasure of the “ years 
between,’’ where on summer evenings, after dining at 
‘ Trout "’ or ‘‘ Spread Eagle,’’ one embarked with one’s 
friends on silent moonlit voyages up _ serpentine, 
pastoral rivers ; the repository of learning where one 
spent laborious afternoons copying ancient, faded 
letters until the shadows grew long on the tranquil 
grass of Duke Humphrey's library ; and then, during 
the years of a second World War, the sombre and 
depressing place where one changed on unutterably 
weary journeys taken in pursuit of wartime duties—a 
place of packed railway carriages, packed platforms and 
packed streets where one seemed to see wartime 
England in its most depressing garb. Perhaps it 
was the contrast .between Oxford as I then saw it 
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bulk of the Kyle-Plockton peninsula, with a great part of K 
and its grounds, commanding fine views over the loch to Skye and Kyle Rhea. 
Jacobite history, including a hidden cave at Balmacara Bay in which Prince Charlie is said to have found refuge, and sites of clan battles. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


and Oxford as I remembered it in earlier years that 
made it seem so particularly dreary. 

London, of course, for a Londoner—or at least a 
spasmodic Londoner, for I have never contrived to 
be much more—is full of such time-contrasts. London, 
with the parks emptying as the sirens sounded and the 
morning strollers scurried for shelter in the lovely 
summer of 1940, before the great blitzes drove over 
her ; London with the sky alive with searchlights as 
the thunder of invisible ‘planes closed in on her; 
London with the morning streets blocked with a 
steaming river of rubble and glass; London of the 
unbombed long ago, with the polished harness of a 
million trotting horses gleaming in the dusty sunlight ; 
London on the morning of one of the great military 
pageants of the Edwardian era, with the streets 
cleared, sanded, and lined by crimson-coated soldiers 
and decorated with red-wreathed, golden-crowned 
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A LOVELY STRETCH OF COUNTRY BEQUEATHED TO THE NATIONAL TRUST FOR SCOTLAND: PART OF THE BEAUTIFUL BALMACARA ESTATE 
IN WESTER ROSS, SHOWING THE VILLAGE OF PLOCKTON, ON A STRIP OF LAND JUTTING OUT INTO LOCH CARRON, AND, BEYOND, THE 
ENTRANCE TO LOCH KISHORN, BACKED BY A FINE MOUNTAIN PANORAMA, 

Our photograph shows scenery typical of the beautiful Balmacara estate of some 8000 acres recently 
it was bequeathed, together with one-half of the residue, by the late Lady Hamilton, widow of 


le itself, the village of Plockton, a number of crofting townships, and Balmacara House 
The romantic countryside of this gift bears many reminders of 


poles and elaborate’crystal illuminations ; London in 
one’s carefree days of gaiety, with all its lights glitter- 
ing for one’s particular pleasure and that of the 
adorable creature by one’s side ; London in the days 
of its great traffic blocks in the ‘thirties, with the 
petrol vapour lying over Piccadilly like a cloud ; 
London as it is to-day, with its untidy, charlock-grown 
wastes, its shabby, paintless facades ; its pale-faced, 
weary, badgered people queueing for food, queueing 


for forms, queueing for buses, queueing, though they ° 


do not know it, for something without which they 
will never again know peace or stability—the forgotten 
art of unconscious leadership. It is the same London, 
for Hyde Park Corner is there and the Old Kent 
Road, and the squares of Belgravia and Shepherds 
Bush, and yet it is an utterly different London, with 
a different tempo, a different temperature, different 
eyes and different brains with which to see it. 
Everything in this world, as has so often been 
said, is a matter of comparison. The flickering, 


uired by the National Trust for Scotland, to 
ir Daniel Hamilton. 





N.B.— Reproductions and quotations from “ The Iliustrated London News" of One Hunprep Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to time. 





shifting pattern of our lives in the last half-century 
must seem a stately design of stability and immobility 
by comparison to any middle-aged inhabitant of most 
Continental nations: say, for instance, to a German. 
The Berlin of his remote bourgeois youth, with 
its beer-swilling, tobacco-inhaling philosophers, and 
the imperial glittering Berlin of the early 1900’s before 
Kaiser Wilhelm II. in his shining armour goose-stepped 
the second Reich into limbo; the hectic, cynical, 
pleasure-seeking, under-the-counter Berlin of the In- 
flation and the 1920’s, and the arrogant, pageant- 
ridden Berlin of Hitler and Goebbels can scarcely 
now seem to have even the remotest connection with 
one another and still less with the haunted, rubble- 
filled wilderness that is Berlin to-day. The trans- 
formations have been so great and—in the. last 
instance—so sudden as to deprive the inhabitants of 
Germany’s beheaded capital of the very illusion of 
continuity. Their 
city must seem as 
changed to them 
as the enchantress’s 
garden after Par- 
sifal’s spear has 
made it desert. 
Children of the 
waste-land, as our 
leading poet had 
foretold, our genera- 
tion sees the world 
it was born to, the 
world in which it 
grew up, the world 
it inherited and the 
world which has 
rejected it and 
turned sour on it, 
passing as a series 
of bubble visions 
against the ever- 
nearing, all-pervad- 
ing brown of the 
desert ahead. What 
lies beyond the 
desert — for man- 
kind cannot live in 
a desert. and must 
therefore cross it— 
even our most 
daring poets have 
not yet ventured to 
predict ; surmise is 
silent in the 
presence of those 


arid immensities. 
The unquenchable 
adventuring spirit 
that in the past 


manifested itself -in 
Homer and Cesar, 
in Dante and 
Charlemagne ; in a 
Shakespeare and a 
Cromwell, in New- 
ton, in Bach, in 
Napoleon, will con- 
tinue to become 
reincarnate. Man 
will still plough the fields, woo his mate, rear 
children and seek the mirage of continuity. He 
will do all these things because it is not in his 
nature to do otherwise, nor in the nature of the 
universe to let him. And presently he will rebuild 
his cities and establish new dynasties and new 
unchanging orders. Indeed, a new one is probably 
already rising on the foundation of the great, toiling, 
obedient populations of Muscovy and Siberia. New 
Dneiper dams and new Pyramids will rise, no doubt, 
before long on the eastern horizon, and, perhaps, 
new levels of accomplishment as well as new hopes 
for man. And perhaps in one or two places in 
this comparatively sheltered, unchanging island the 
sentimentalist, seeking the will-o’-the-wisp, continuity, 
will find a little oasis still unchanged as it was 
in the days of his youth and in the days of his 
fathers: the great heath at Newmarket, the primeval 
circle at Stonehenge, and the grey, eternal faces of 
hliewd and Great Gable. 


The legacy comprises the 
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RAIN versus HARVEST AND CRICKET; AN ABBEY MEMORIAL; TOPICAL NEWS. 


E , hy , oe. sys 5 
A “LAID ”’ FIELD OF CORN IN EAST ANGLIA, AN AREA IN WHICH THE ENGLISH HARVEST 
HAS BEEN HARD HIT BY AUGUST RAINS. 


The continuous rains of the past month, one of the worst Augusts for very many years, have hit 
farmers badly in many parts of the country. In the worst areas many acres of corn have been 
virtually destroyed, and even in the more fortunate parts of the country the harvest has been con- 
siderably delayed—a state of affairs aggravated by the shortage of labour available for saving the 
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HUTTON MISSING A HIT OFF AMARNATH, WITH THE BALL GOING FOR THREE BYES, 
IN THE FINAL TEST MATCH AGAINST INDIA AT THE OVAL, 


The third and final Test Match between England and India, spoiled by rain, was finally swamped 

out and abandoned at the Oval on August 21, with India’s first innings score at 331 against England’s 

95 for three wickets. By their earlier victory at Lord’s in the only match finished, England thus won 

the series. The high standard set by the Indian team included one record, Merchant’s innings 
of 128 in the third match being the highest ever scored by an Indian against England. 


corn. The suggestion has been made that troops should be organised to save the situation. 


A ONE-EIGHTH-SIZE MODEL FOR THE COMPLETED COMBINED OPERATIONS 
MEMORIAL, TO BE HOUSED IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY CLOISTERS. 


A trio of bronze figures, modelled by Mr. Gilbert Ledward, R.A., to represent the Com- 
mandos, the Submarine Branch of the Royal Navy, and the Airborne Forces, will be 
the feature of a memorial to the fallen of these Services, symbolising the co-operation 
which attained perhaps its fullest manifestation in the sphere of Combined Operations. 
The memorial is to be fixed in the south bay of the west wall of the Abbey Cloisters. 


A SOLDIER OF THE AIRBORNE FORCES IN CLAY: 
ANOTHER OF THE MODEL FIGURES COMMEMOR- 


A COMMANDO IN CLAY: ONE OF THE MODELS 
ATING THREE SERVICES IN THE ABBEY MEMORIAL, 


FOR A BRONZE MEMORIAL TO THE FIGHTING 
MEN OF BRITAIN’S COMBINED OPERATIONS. 
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THE {BON DUKES LAST VOYAGE: THE FAMOUS BRITISH BATTLESHIP BEING TOWED 
TO FASLANE, HER DESTINATION THE BREAKER'S YARD. 

Famous as Admiral Jellicoe’s ip at the Battle of Jutland, the thirty-four-year-old battleship 


lron Duke recently arrived in the Clyde from the Orkneys, en route to Faslane, where she is to 
be broken up. arrows at the entrance to Gare Loch. 


VISITORS IN THE PRE-RAPHAELITE ROOM AT THE TATE GALLERY ON THE REOPENING DAY 
OF THIS AND OTHER ROOMS AT THE GALLERY. 
Six rooms at the Tate Gallery were reopened to the public on August 20, including the pre-Raphaelite 
room, in which our photograph was taken. The second picture from the right is Holman Hunt's “ The 
Awakened Conscience,” which has been lent to the Gallery by Mr. Colin Anderson. 


She is seen being towed through The 
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A WINDOW ON RECENT WORLD EVENTS: 
OVERSEAS NEWS RECORDED BY CAMERA. 
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CO a es ete 4 . GUARDING ONE OF THE APPROACHES TO HAIFA HARBOUR: MEN OF THE 6TH AIRBORNE DIVISION 

AN OFFICIAL ATTEMPT TO END “‘ BLACK MARKET” DEALS: THE OPENING STAND READY TO PREVENT ANY NEW OUTBREAKS OF VIOLENCE. 
OF THE BERLIN BARTER EXCHANGE, WHERE GERMANS TRADE GOODS WITH In order to prevent violence when the British Government’s decision to deport ber gg eg age to 
SACH OTHER OR OBTAIN CIGARETTES AND FOOD FROM ALLIED TROOPS IN Cyprus was announced, the approaches to Haifa Harbour were closed and guarded by men of the 
we Mt ce. 2 . RGAINS 6th Airborne Division. In spite of these precautions, it was announced on August 22 that swimmers 
SEARCH OF BARGAINS. had succeeded in attaching limpet mines to the hull of the ship Empire Rival, which was damaged 
by the explosions. Advance units of the Ist Armoured Division have arrived in Palestine from Italy. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE BISLET SPORTS STADIUM IN OSLO, WHERE THE FIRST 
EUROPEAN ATHLETIC CHAMPIONSHIPS TO BE HELD SINCE THE WAR WERE OPENED 
BY KING HAAKON ON AUGUST 22. HE WAS ACCOMPANIED BY CROWN PRINCE OLAV. 


DIRECT ACTION DAY” IN BOMBAY: A SECTION OF THE CROWD WHICH GATHERED 
TO HEAR A SPEECH BY SIR FIROZ KHAN NO 


“Direct Action Day” (August 16) in Bombay passed 

off without serious incidents. There were demonstrations 

in the Muslim areas but Muslim League volunteers main- 

tained order and British troops stood by. In the evening 
Sir Firoz Khan Noon addressed a large gathering. 


150 MIDGET AMERICAN INTEREST IN THE GERMAN DROP CONTAINER-——-A DEVICE USED TO LAND MEN, WHO 

HAVE NO” JUMPING E ERIENCE, FROM AIRCRAFT. 

For over fifty years Kure has been a nava! base, but until the capitulation its extent was a The drop container. now being studied by experts in the United States, was used by the Germans to land 

secret--now it is the graveyard of a once-powerful navy. Here the damaged hulks of all specialists from aircraft at points where they were urgently required. The container holds three men, who are 

types of craft, from midget submarines to battleships, lie side by side. Nearly 150 midget strapped horizontally in hammocks, and is suspended from four parachutes. Its advantages are that men 
without jumping experience can be dropped, and it eliminates the separation that usually occurs in individual 


submarines are in course of destruction, larger types have been sunk at sea, while surface ‘ 
craft of every kind are being dismantied—by Japanese! jumps. Two containers can be carried under the wings of a light fast bomber 


THE. SUN SETS ON JAPANESE NAVAL POWER: SOME OF THE 
SUBMARINES NOW AWAITING DESTRUCTION IN THE NAVAL BASE AT KURE. 
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NEW VIEW-POINT 
FOR AN ATOMIC 
BOMB EXPLOSION. 
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THE MUSHROOM-HEAD OF THE SECOND ATOMIC 
BOMB EXPLOSION PHOTOGRAPHED FROM A “ DRONE ”’ 
AIRCRAFT ALMOST DIRECTLY OVERHEAD. 


THE SECOND BIKINI ATOMIC EXPLOSION SHORTLY 
BEFORE THE RAPID DISINTEGRATION OF ITS SHAPE 
AND AS THE COLUMN OF WATER STARTS TO FALL. 


HOTOGRAPHS of the two atomic bomb tests 
at Bikini atoll have appeared in previous 
issues of The Illustrated London News. Those repro- 
duced on this page have been recently released for 
publication, and two have the additional interest of 
having been taken by automatic cameras mounted 
in “‘ drone," or crewless, aircraft flying over the 
target area at the moment of the explosion. From 
the photographs it may be seen that the initial ex- 
plosion produces an*area characterised by concentric 
circles of disturbed water, with a central cone of 
flame and smoke. A column of water is thrust up, 
crowned with a mushroom-head of spray and vapour, THE INITIAL EXPLOSION OF THE UNDERWATER ATOMIC BOMB, WHICH APPEARED AS A SERIES OF CONCENTRIC CIRCLES IN THI! 
and as this breaks up it assumes a magnificent PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM A “ DRONE" AIRCRAFT FLYING OVER THE TARGET AREA AT MORE THAN 15 000 FT. 
“plumed " appearance before it falls. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN: A TOPICAL SURVEY OF HOME NEWS. 
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THE FAMOUS GLOBE-TROTTING LANCASTER ARIES TAKING OFF FROM BLACKBUSHE, SURREY, 
ON HER RECORD-BREAKING FLIGHT TO NEW ZEALAND. 

p Cees The Aries, which in 1944 flew round the world; in 1945 flew over the North Polar regions; and this 

i H year was the first aircraft to fly non-stop from Cairo to Cape Town, took off on August 21 from Black- 

ner | bushe, Surrey, on a mission to New Zealand. Fitted with the latest navigational equipment, she sought to 

— break the existing England to New Zealand record of 104 hrs. 20 mins. In fact she broke three records :—London 

AN ORIGINAL SQUATTERS’ HUT (c1RCA 1800-1825): AN ANCIENT SIDELIGHT to Karachi, 19 hrs. 14 mins.; London to Darwin, 45 hrs. 35 mins.; and London to Wellington, 59 hrs. 50 mins. 


FROM WILTSHIRE ON A MODERN ENGLISH PROBLEM. 


The term “ squatters,”” applied in 1946 to homeless English families who illegally commandeer 
empty huts in deserted military camps, was originally applied to a recognised process. In olden 
days squatters were people who took a piece of ground by the wayside, built their hut, lit a fire, 
and “ drew smoke” between sunset and sunrise through a hole in the roof, thus settling their 

claim and acquiring the freehold. Our photograph shows Wiltshire’s last squatters’ hut. 
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THE BITS AND PIECES OF AN AIRCRAFT: THE SKELETON OF A VIKING, ONE OF BRITAIN’S 
POST-WAR AIR-LINERS, TAKING SHAPE IN THE VICKERS-ARMSTRONG WORKS AT WEYBRIDGE. 


One of Britain’s most promising post-war medium-sized air-liners, the Viking, is already superseding foreign aircraft 
in operation with the newly-formed Government-owned British European Airways. The Viking is a twin-engined 
monoplane with a range of 1000 miles, a cruising speed of 240 m.p.h., and capacity for twenty-seven passengers. 


In last week’s /Iilustrated 
London News we published 
drawings of the Queen Eliza- 

A in dry dock undergoing 
her final reconversion to a 
luxury Transatlantic liner. 
This photograph (left) shows 
the luxurious atmosphere of 
the liner’s interior furnish- 
ings. The marquetry panel, 
Sepkticg,, the “Canterbury 
\N EXAMPLE OF THE LUXURIOUS FURNISHINGS OF THE QUEEN ELIZABETH: pg My 


WORKMEN POLISHING A MARQUETRY PANEL IN THE FIRST-CLASS LOUNGE. 





A PICTURESQUE SCENE AT PUTNEY DURING THE FINAL HEAT FOR THE WINGFIELD sSCULLS— “BRITAIN CAN MAKE IT”: SOME OF THE EXHIBITS WHICH WILL BE ON 
WON BY } ba pg OF LEANDER CLUB, BY FOUR LENGTHS. VIEW AT THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM NEXT MONTH. 
The final heat for the Wingfield Sculls took place on August 21, when R. D. Burnell, of Leander Club, defeated B. H. T A new ra c i i “ Britai on 
’ » » 4. F. nge of domestic equipment has been selected for the “ Britain Can Make It 
R.C., and so becomes the amateur sculling champion of the Thames. The course was from Exhibition which will open at the Victoria and Albert Museum on September 24. Our 


Bushnell, of the Maidenh . \ 
tney to Mortlake, and he won by. four lengths in the excellent time of 22 mins. 36 secs. photograph shows (left) a solid fuel domestic boiler and (right) an electric washing-machine. 
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THE MEN OF ARNHEM RE-LIVE AND RE-FIGHT THEIR EPIC AS A FILM. 
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IST PARACHUTE BRIGADE CHARGING THE BRIDGE AT ARNHEM: 
A SCENE FROM THE FILM “ THEIRS IS THE GLORY.” 
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AS AIRBORNE TROOPS TRY TO RECOVER ONE OF THE FEW 
CONTAINERS DROPPED WITHIN THE ARNHEM PERIMETER, 
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A SHELL BURSTING 
SUPPLY 


Sonn ennennnen 


PARACHUTE ” 


OOM envenennen 


PRIVATE HOLT AND PRIVATE SCULLION LISTENING WARILY, AS THEY DIG THEMSELVES 
IN, TO THE SOUND OF APPROACHING GERMAN TANKS. 
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\ A RUNNER INFORMING MAJOR GOUGH AT BRIDGE H.Q. THAT HIS GROUP-—-ABOUT 
“ TWENTY MEN. LEFT, SOME CASUALTIES-—-ARE GOING IN TO ATTACK, 
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A VIVID SCENE FROM THE FILM: AIRBORNE TROOPS ATTACKING A BUILDING 
STREET-FIGHTING IN THE ADVANCE TO THE BRIDGE AT ARNHEM. 
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A GERMAN TANK: AN INCIDENT OF THE BATTLE 
“ THEIRS IS THE GLORY 


DURING DESTROYING 


LIVED FOR THE FILM 


PRIVATE DIXON 
OF ARNHEM RE 
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professional actors were used: the famous battle was re-lived and re-fought all over again 


On September 17—the second anniversary of the Battle of Arnhem—the public will 
have its first opportunity of seeing a- graphic portrayal of that epic adventure, 
when the film “ Theirs is the Glory" will have its world premiére at the Gaumont, 
Haymarket, in aid of the Airborne Forces Security Fund. All the incidents shown on the 
screen are based on actual fact and were filmed on the battlefield itself, among the ruins 
of Arnhem, exactly as they were left by the departing Germans. No studio sets or 


by the airborne troops who took part in the original engagement. “ Theirs is the Glory " 
tells in true and vivid sequences, vouched for by official records and eye-witness 
accounts, the story which, as war correspondent Stanley Maxted wrote at the time, 
“will be told wherever men cherish deeds of good report—the story of those filthy, 
grimy, wonderful gentlemen who drop from the skies to fight where they stand." 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF 
PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR F. MORGAN. 
Lieut.-General Sir Frederick Morgan, Chief of 
Displaced Persons Operation in Germany, has 
been released from his duties and is to return 
to England. In January General Morgan was 
asked to resign following a statement about 
““a Jewish exodus,” but retained his office. 


HUSBANDS IN BERLIN: 
ON THE PLATFORM AT CHARLOTTENBURG STATION ON AUGUST 18. 
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serving Officers and others of officers of the Control Commission and British Military Government. 
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MR. R. BUTLER. 

Mr. Robert Butler, recently appointed United 
States Ambassador to Australia, is the first to 
hold that office. Consulates in Sydney and 
Washington have been elevated to the rank of 
an Embassy and Ambassadors appointed to be 
exchanged between the U.S. and Australia. 


officials, The main party is expected to arrive at the end of the month. 
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ODETTE M. C. SANSOM, WHO HAS 
AWARDED THE G.C, 


The George Cross has been awarded to Mrs. Odette 

Sansom, a British woman of French birth, who endured 

torture and defied the Gestapo rather than betray her 

comrades. Mrs. Sansom, who is thirty-four and has 

three young daughters, was sent to enemy-occupied 

France, where she worked with great courage until 
April 1943, when she was arrested. 
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MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY SAILS FOR CANADA: A PHOTOGRAPH 
TAKEN IN HIS CABIN ABOARD THE MAURETANIA,. 

Field Marshal Lord Montgomery, C.1.G.S., sailed from Liverpool for Canada on 

\ August 19 in a sealed-off suite of the Mauretania. He is to make a 12,000-mile tour 

\ of Canada and the United States. After visiting the West Coast, Quebec, and spending 

\ nine days in Washington with General Eisenhower, he is due to return to Britain on 

\ September 19. Later he intends to visit British commands oversea. 
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THE WEEK: 
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THE SCENE 


An advance party of eighty-seven wives recently joined their husbands in Germany. Some are the wives of 
Seven of 


the eighty-seven went to Berlin to the homes which the Army had prepared for them. Acting as a recon- 
naissance party, these wives will inspect other flats and make Suggestions for improvements to the planning 
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PANDIT NEHRU. 
The President of the Indian National Congress, 
Pandit Nehru, accepted the Viceroy’s invita- 
tion to form an interim Government. He 
submitted a list of names to the Viceroy. 
At the time of writing it is expected that 
a new Government will be formed shortly. 
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LORD BLANESBURGH. 
The death occurred on August 17 of Lord 
Bianesburgh, aged eighty-four, a Lord of 
Appeal-in-Ordinary from 1923 to 1937. He 
had a long career of public service and earned 
the reputation of possessing one of the acutest 
intellects on the Bench. 
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HOW ARE THE MIGHTY FALLEN 
VON RUNDSTEDT, BACK FROM NUREMBERG, 


Field Marsha! von Rundstedt, the famous German commander, 
accompanied by other high-ranking German officers, recently 
returned to this country from Nuremberg after giving evidence 
at the war crimes trial. Von Rundstedt is so lame that he has 
to walk aided by two sticks. 
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THE DEATH OF A GREAT MOTORING PIONEER: MARQUIS ALBERT 
DE DION, FOUNDER OF THE AUTOMOBILE CLUB DE FRANCE, 


The Marquis Albert de Dion, one of the pioneers of the motor industry and founder 

of the Automobile Club de France, died at his home in Paris on August 20 at the 

age of ninety. In 1881, with M. Bouton, de Dion constructed a steam car; this 

was followed by the production of many types of vehicles, from “ quadricycles ”’ 

and phaetons to motor-buses. Our photograph shows de Dion in a car which he 
designed in 1900. 
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H.R.H, PRINCESS MARGARET WHO CELEBRATED 
HER SIXTEENTH BIRTHDAY RECENTLY. 


Princess Margaret, their Majesties’ younger daughter, 
celebrated her sixteenth birthday on August 21. A 
small private party was held for her at Balmoral Castle 
in the evening. incess Margaret, who was born at 
Glamis Castle, Angus, Scotland, in 1930, is second in 
the order of succession to the throne. (Photograph by 
Studio Lisa.) ’ 
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FIRST PHOTOGRAPH FROM ALEXANDRIA OF 
HAJ AMIN EL HUSSEINI, MUFTI OF JERUSALEM. 


Since his secret flight from France in June, the Grand Mufti of 
er has been granted sanctuary by Ki Faruk of 
egypt. He was recently consulted by two members of the 
Arab Higher Executive, who were in Alexandria in connection 
with the Palestine discussions to be held in London. 
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“FLAME OF LIBERTY” 
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THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE RAID ON DIEPPE: MR. 


¢ THE CORNER-STONE OF A PROJECTED MEMORIAL TO CANADIAN SOLDIERS NEAR THE SPOT WHERE THEY LANDED, 
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THE RAID: 


ADDRESSING A DISTINGUISHED GATHERING WHICH INCLUDED VETERANS OF 
“* PILGRIMAGE.” 


KING AT THE CEREMONY AT DIEPPE, WHICH HE DESCRIBED AS A 


In the course of a visit to Dieppe, Mr. Mackenzie King, the Prime Minister of 
Canada, performed a number of official duties connected with the fourth annivérsary 
of the raid on Dieppe [on August 19, 1942] in which Canadian troops played a major 
part. On August 19 he visited the Cimetiére Militaire des Vertus, where some 2000 
men of the Canadian 2nd Division are buried, and also laid the corner-stone for 


MR. MACKENZIE 


MACKENZIE KING, THE PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA, LAYS Pos 
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KING UNVEILING A MEMORIAL TO 
DIVISION WHO FELL AT POURVILLE, 


DEAD OF 
NEAR DIEPPE. 


MACKENZIE 
2ND CANADIAN 


&@ projected memorial near the spot where Canadian troops landed. In a speech 
Mr. Mackenzie King said that it was at Dieppe four years ago that the flame of 
liberty began to brighten the world anew. He referred to his visit as essentially 
a pilgrimage. Among those who attended the ceremonies were veterans of the raid, 
who paid tribute to their fallen comrades. 


HONOURED AT DIEPPE. 
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“BRITISH GAME” : 
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. BRIAN VESEY-FITZGERALD.* 


An nubadder by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


R. VESEY-FITZGERALD’S informative and 
delightful book has a much wider range than 
its title would suggest to the precisian. ‘‘ I have,’ he 
said, ‘‘ called the book ‘ British Game,’ and some 
explanation seems to be called for. Strictly speaking, 
the title is a misnomer, for the number of.-birds legally 
entitled to be known as game is very small, and there 
is only one mammal that may be so known ; whereas 
I have dealt with all those creatures which the sports- 
man pursues either for sport or because he thinks 
that they interfere with his sport.”” He also makes 
references to” creatures—from keepers to falcons, 
though there is no chapter about gun-dogs—who 
assist the sportsman in his sport. An exact short 
title for such a book would be difficult to find: but 
the book ’s the thing, and it makes very 
much fresher reading than most modern 
books on such themes— especially as it 
contains a good deal of first-hand field 
observation. 

Various aspects of the subject are 
treated, from grouse-disease to the need 
of much more drastic protection of wild 
fowl, here and abroad, if the stocks are 
not to be menaced with extinction. Odd 
facts are present in plenty. The author, 
provoked by disputes about pheasants’ 
diet (he doesn’t mention Lloyd George’s 
mangel-wurzels), opened the stomachs of 
two Hampshire birds and found one 
crammed with grain, and one crammed 
with wireworms. He has watched roe-deer 
in the early morning ‘‘ eating mushrooms, 
ignoring the grass around and making 
from mushroom to mushroom.” He 
discusses, with the usual lack of finality, 
the drumming of snipe, and notes the 
nocturnal rumpus of country pheasants 
during London air raids. He has seen 
grouse burrowing (the habit has been 
questioned) for warmth and shelter in the 
moorland snow, and he has occasional notes 
on the table. He does not recommend 
heron : he tried it and found it “‘ ghastly.” 
It is just as well for the safety of that noble 
bird—during the war, by the way, I saw one 
exposed for sale in a fashionable poulterer’s 
window as the piéce-de-vesistance in a spread which 
included various sorts of plover, and even, of all 
things, a stoat—which I dare say some experimental 
epicure tried. Of the excellent golden plover we are 
told that it ‘‘ has only three toes, a point often over- 
looked by hotels that put golden plover on the menu.” 





COUCHED IN ITS WINTRY FORM: 
JANUARY 1940.” 


Coots are highly recommended for the table : I haven't 
tried them, though I have found that a skinned moor- 
hen made good stock—the skin is bitterish. Of all 
the shore birds, the best eating is the knot, which, 
luckily for itself, is difficult to approach ; though once 
reached, knots fly so compactly that ‘I believe the 
record bag to a single shot from a shoulder-gun (an 
old four-bore, I should think) is eighty birds.” 
Those who, like the author. are addicted both to 
shooting and to natural history, will be especially 
interested in the chapter which is headed “ The 
Enemies of Game,’’ but which would be better headed 





© British Game.” By Brian Vesey Fitzgerald, F.L.S. Illustrated 
by twenty-eight Reproductions in Colour and Eighty-one Black- 
and-White Photographs. (Collins; 16s.) 


DISPLAYING THEMSELVES ON THE MALE-MATING TERRITORIES : “ 


INVERNESS-SHIRE. 


“ SCOTTISH MOUNTAIN HARE. 
A PHOTOGRAPH BY G. B. KEAREY, 


“‘The Enemies and Reputed Enemies of Game.” It 
covers seriatim all the birds and beasts which are 
rightly or wrongly considered to be vermin: he gives 
a clean bill of health to many of them and the benefit 
of the doubt to several others. The Little Owl is the 
only owl which should ever be shot. The hedgehog 
does more’ good than harm. ‘ Every man’s hand is 
against the stoat, and it is a miracle how it manages 
to keep up its numbers. This is, in my view, a very 
short-sighted policy on the part of man. For though 
the stoat does take poultry and game, it destroys 
very large numbers of rats and mice.’’ The weasel, 
which takes the rats which take the chicks more 
often than it takes the chicks themselves, “is very 


definitely the farmer’s and the gamekeeper’s friend.” 





AN OIL PAINTING BY ALLEN W. SEABY, 1943. 


Reproductions from “‘ British Game" ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Collins. 


The badger is quite rightly defended : there are rogue 
badgers as there are rogue elephants and man-eating 
lions, but men have given brock a bad name simply 
because they take pleasure in persecuting him. Mr. 
Vesey-Fitzgerald thinks the otter much less of a pest 
than he is believed to be, and is not convinced that 
the magpie and 
the jay do much 
damage to game. 
It would be good 
if people could be 
convinced of this : 
for these common 
adornments of the 
ghoulish Keeper's 
Tree are amongst 
the most beauti- 
ful, if least 
euphonious, of our 
birds. Mr. Vesey- 
Fitzgerald acquits 
most of the hawks, 
condemns some 
of the gulls, and 
reserves his real 
diatribes for the 
grey squirrel and, 
above all, the 
rat. . 
The rat “is 
beyond question 
public enemy 
No. 1 both of the nation and of the game-preserver. It 
lives everywhere and anywhere except actually on the 
tops of mountains, is very cunning, very savage, very 
filthy, very adaptable and appallingly prolific. Has 
from one to twenty young in a litter (usually about 
ten), and has a litter every six weeks throughout the 
year. Breeds when only six months old, and the 
gestation period is only three weeks. Is gregarious and 
promiscuous. Sometimes migrates in large numbers. 
After the bombing of Southampton the countryside 
for some twelve miles round was infested with rats. 
Will gnaw through a two-inch lead pipe to get at 
water, of which it needs very large quantities. Is 
very hard to trap, will fight fiercely if cornered, and 
will attack anything if in numbers. A terrible menace 
to man, his products and his sport. Destroys much 


BLACKCOCK LEKKING ”’— 


A BIRD WHICH PREYS ON MICE, RATS AND VOLES: 
OF HEN LONG-EARED OWL. 





stored grain and 
also standing 
crops, kills and 
eats game-birds 
and poultry, de- 
stroys eggs (and 
searches for them 
deliberately), and in 
addition, carries 
deadly diseases—bubonic 
plague, trichinosis, per- 
haps foot-and-mouth, and 
equine influenza. It is 
quite impossible to say 
one good word for the 

brown rat, 
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THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE AND 


EDITOR OF “THE FIELD” FROM 
1938 TO 1946: MR. BRIAN VESEY- 
FITZGERALD. 

Mr. Vesey-Fitzgerald is the author 


i of the third volume in the New 
which should Naturalist library which was in- 
be destroyed rated six months ago. He i 
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duced the sen- (1044): and’ British Bats” 
sible theory which appeared this year. 
that though 
other “‘ vermin” should be kept down, 


a good stock of them should always be 
retained, as they are the enemies of rats, 
mice and rabbits. 

Mr. Vesey-Fitzgerald has a few mild 
mannerisms. He spells ‘“‘ wigeon’”’ and 
“‘capercaillie’”’ in an untraditional way 
without mentioning it ; when he comes to 
what most of us call the Barnacle-Goose 
he plumps for ‘‘ bernicle ’’ and feels impelled 
to justify himself in a footnote: ‘‘ The 
Handbook, and most other bird-books, 
call the bird the Barnacle-Goose. Almost 
all wildfowlers call it the Bernicle. I 
use the latter because I believe it to be 
the older and the correct name. The name 
Barnacle came from the old ‘legend that 
the barnacles attached to a ship’s bottom 
turned into ‘geese in due course. JBernicle comes 
from Hibernicula: i.e, the Hibernicle or the Irish 
goose. The bird is widely known amongst fishermen 
and wildfowlers both here and abroad as the Irish 
goose, and it is this bird that gave the name wild- 
geese’ to the Irish exiles. In any case, all wildfowling 





“AGGRESSIVE DISPLAY 
NORFOLK, 1940 ""—-A PHOTOGRAPH BY ERIC HOSKING. 


Jiterature speaks of Bernicle, not Barnacle, and the 
bird interested the fowler long before it interested 
the ornithologist.” 

There are a few slips which should be corrected in 
future editions. I don’t think any sectarian footnote 
could justify the arithmetic of ‘‘ Nine species of geese— 
seven of the genus Anser (the grey goose) and four of 
the genus Branta—have been recorded in the British 
Isles,” or the sense or syntax of ‘‘ Unlike the majority 
of ducks, the nest is usually in or very near the water.” 
The late Sir John Fortescue, deprived of his prefix 
in the bibliography, is compensated on p. 183 by 
promotion to “ Lord Fortescue.” 

The illustrations are surpassingly good, and include 
some of the best photographs of Mr. Eric Hosking 
and his peers. 
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FOUNTAINS ABBEY: A FAMOUS MONASTIC RUIN WITH A FUTURE USE. 


DRAWINGS BY DENNIS FLANDERS. 
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DATING FROM ABOUT 1147 AND STILL ALMOST PERFECT: “ THE RUINS OF FOUNTAINS 


THE FAMOUS “ SURPRISE VIEW” OF FOUNTAINS ABBEY: “‘STUDLEY ROYAL PARK WITH 
ABBEY—THE NAVE ’*; A DRAWING IN CARBON PENCIL AND CHARCOAL. 


FOUNTAINS ‘ABBEY AND THE HALF-MOON POND ”—A SCENE OF GREAT NATURAL BEAUTY. 








REAT interest has 
been shown in the 
proposed sale of Foun- 
tains Abbey, regarded as 
the most important mon- 
astic ruin in England, to 
a group of prominent 
Roman Catholics who 
intend to restore part of 
the fabric for use as a 
Benedictine monastery 
and as a memorial to 
Roman Catholics killed 
in the war. It has been 
reported that the Duke 
of Norfolk, Lord Paken- 
ham, Lieut.-Colonel the 
Hon. Miles Fitzalan- 
Howard, Miss Barbara 
Ward and the Marchion- 
ess of Lothian are mem- 
bers of the executive 
committee. The pur- 
chase will include Foun- 
tains Hall and the land 
originally enclosed by 
the Abbey walls, but it 
is expected that the 
Abbey will remain open 
to the public. As the 
ruins are scheduled under 
the Ancient Monuments 
Act, the work of restora- 
tion will have to receive 
Government approval, 
and it may be put into 
the hands of the Benedic- 
tine monks of Buckfast 
Abbey, South Devon, 
under the supervision of 
[Continued opposite. 
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THE NORMAN NAVE AND CLOISTERS OF FOUNTAINS ABBEY, WITH THE TOWER, BUILT BY ABBOT HUBY (1494-1526), ABOVE 


AND STILL A PROMINENT FEATURE OF THE VALLEY IN WHICH IT STANDS. 





Continued.) 

fully-qualified indepen- 
dent architects. Foun- 
tains Hall, built on the 
site of the Abbey’s in- 
firmary in the reign of 
James I., may be used 
as a guest-house and 
centre for international 
conventions of Roman 
Catholics. The present 
owner, Commander 
Clare G. Vyner, has 
stated: ‘‘1 believe the 
restoration of the Abbey 
is going to be of inter- 
national significance. It 
will be an asset to York- 
shire and will bring a 
great many people here 
from overseas." The 
drawings reproduced on 
this. page are by Mr. 
Dennis Flanders, and 
show the Abbey, the 
famous “ surprise view " 
from Anne Boleyn’s Seat, 
and Studley Royal, the 
chief house on the estate, 
which was practically 
destroyed by fire last 
April. The Abbey was 
founded by Cistercian 
monks in 1132 on the 
bank of the River Skell ; 
the transept, known as 
the “* Chapel of the Nine 
Altars,”” was built in 
the thirteenth century, 
and the tower between 

1494 and 1526. 





“ STUDLEY ROYAL "—THE CHIEF HOUSE ON THE ESTATE, WHICH WAS BADLY DAMAGED 
BY FIRE LAST APRIL. 


DURING THE WAR IT WAS USED BY A GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


INCLUDED IN THE PURCHASE OF FOUNTAINS ABBEY: 
OF THE INFIRMARY IN THE REIGN OF JAMES I. 


SITE 


FOUNTAINS HALL, BUILT ON THE 
WITH STONES FROM THE ABBEY. 
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THE GROWING ARMY OF “SQUATTERS”: 
SELF-INSTALLED TENANTS AT HOME. 
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A CAMP IN QUEEN STREET, STRATFORD, EAST L 
WAS EVACUATED BY THE ROYAL ARMY ORDNANCE CORPS LAST APRIL 
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AN EX-SFRVICEMAN WITH HIS WIFE AND CHILD GATHERING ROUND 
THE FIREPLACE OF THEIR ARMY HUT HOME AT STRATFORD. 
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ALLOWED TO PASS UNHINDERED THROU AN INCIDENT I men apesmunanpnneay 

ARRIVAL OF A FAMILY AT THE ARMY ENCAMPMENT AT IRONMONGER LAN CRAYFORD. THE TEA-TABLE DROWNED BY THE NOISE OF DESPATCH-RIDERS : 
A 4 O0°CLOCK SCENE AT CHANDLERS HILL CAMP, IVE 
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COOKING IN THE OPEN: ONE OF THE “ SQUATTERS"’ AT A CAMP IN WATFORD USES “ SQUATTERS "" AT LANGLEY WAY, WATFORD, A FORMER U.S. AIR FORCE CAMP 
ant » . on , . ; we E 
A FIELD OVEN TO PREPARE THE SUNDAY DINNER. QUEVE TO PAY THEIR RENT TO AN EX-CASSINO VETERAN 


From as far south as Liskeard, in Cornwall, to Peterhead, in the North, Britain's army of | that troops have returned to their billets to find that they have been occupied in their 
* squatters "' occupies and continues to take over Service huts. Although a few clashes absence. The Ministry of Health has made a statement that although the camps were 
have occurred with local and military authorities, most ‘squatters "’ are being provided vacant, most of them were not spare. Many of the self-installed tenants will find that 
with all necessary amenities as a temporary measure. In some cases it has been reported their homes will! become uninhabitable with the advent of the winter months. 
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THE MAN WHO HAS CONTROLLED THE TRIAL OF THE NAZI 


THE RT. HON. LORD 


The Nuremberg Trial, which opened in November last year, is expected to conclude early 
next month. The International Tribunal formed for the trial of the twenty-one leading 
Nazi war criminals has sat throughout under the presidency of Lord Justice Lawrence, 
whose personality has dominated the proceedings. The Rt. Hon. Sir Geoffrey Lawrence, 
P.C., D.S.O., a Lord Justice of Appeal since 1944, was born in 1880, and was educated at 
Haileybury and New College, Oxford. In 1906 he became a barrister of the Inner Temple 

where hangs the recent and hitherto unpublished portrait by John Crealock reproduced 
above—and became a K.C. in 1925. From 1924-32 he was Recorder of Oxford, and from 
1932-44 a Judge of the High Court of Justice, King’s Bench Division. He won his D.S.O. 


JUSTICE LAWRENCE, BRITISH PRESIDENT 


| 
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CRIMINALS. 


OF THE INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNAL AT NUREMBERG. 


in World War I, in which he served from 1914-18, being twice mentioned in despatches 
Sitting at Nuremberg among his fellow-judges from America, France, and Russia, he has 
steered the day-by-day business of the trial patiently and efficiently and, when the need 
arose, decisively. His authority has never been challenged: it is accepted not merely 
by the Court as a whole, but by the prisoners themselves, and it is significant that under 
his control there has not been a single serious incident or outburst during the nine months 
of the trial. He has, perhaps more than any judge in history, established before the 
world in an international court the true principles of British justice and laid the basis for 
a new concept of international law and order. 


From the Painting by John Crealock, R.P. 
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THE ABUNDANT SILVER HARVEST OF THE SEA: DRIFT-NET 


PAINTED BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, C. E. TURNER, FROM 


“ig, 


« Bee 


FISHERMEN. HAULING THE NETS, WITH THEIR CATCH, ABOARD A CORNISH LUGGER, WHILE SHE 


The opening of the Cornish pilchard season provided a surprise for the fishermen, work on the pilchards export programme nearing completion. Licences will be 
who found that there was only a small market for their catch and that at low issued in a few days."" The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries is reported to 
prices. The curing firms were uncertain whether contracts with Unrra for cured have replied that there had been no delay in issuing licences to export pilchards, 
pitchards would be confirmed or licences granted for export to the Mediterranean and discussions were taking place about Unrra contracts. Our painting shows 4 
markets, and were restricting their buying until the position should be made Cornish lugger drift-net fishing for pilchards. Night is essential for the operation 
clear. On August 12, Mr. N. A. Beechman, M.P. for St. Ives, received a message and the boats are fitted with powerful lights over the decks to enable the crews 
from the Board of Trade, in response to his enquiries, which stated ‘‘ Preparatory to bring the fish in. During the war these ‘lights were ‘‘ dimmed.” Recently, 
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-NET FISHING FOR PILCHARDS OFF THE COAST OF CORNWALL. 


. TURNER, FROM SKETCHES MADE AT SEA ABOARD A CORNISH LUGGER. 


HILE SHRIEKING GULLS CIRCLE THE BOAT OR SEIZE THEIR PREY BEFORE IT REACHES THE DECK. 


will be 
ported to 
pilchards, 
shows a 
operation 
he crews 
Recently, 


and during the winter, big hauls were made—1800 stone per boat at times. 
Nets are streamed ahead for three-quarters of a mile and made fast to the 
stem while the boats drift away, the mizzen sail holding the head to wind 
position. The fish, swimming against the tide, strike the nets and become 
enmeshed. We illustrate a typical scene when nets are being hauled on board. 
As they are handed in, the fish are disentangled before the nets are stowed 
neatly in the hold. It will be noticed that the deck is littered with fish and 


frequently crews work knee-deep in them. The man on the head-rope (in fore- 
ground) controls the engine, going ahead or stopping as required. Swarms of 
predatory gulls are invariably in attendance as the fish come in, robbing the 
nets between water and deck—at times fishermen have actually to fight them off. 
Our artist made the sketches, on which his painting is based, at sea in one of 
these little ships. It is indeed surprising that in these days of scarcity fishermen 
cannot obtain adequate recompense for the labour of garnering the harvest of the sea. 
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SHOOTING ELEPHANT IN KENYA — WITH 
A CAMERA: INTIMATE “CLOSE-UPS.” 


RENGTH OF THE AFRICAN ELEPHANT: A TREE SMASHED DOWN; PROBABLY 
TO ENABLE THE ANIMAL TO BROWSE AMONG THE UPPER BRANCHES. 
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PACING THROUGH THE FOREST: A FINE ‘‘ SHOT” OF AFRICAN ELEPHANT TAKEN 
IN KENYA WITH A CAMERA FITTED WITH A TELEPHOTO LENS. 
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THE BIG-GAME PHOTOGRAPH-HUNTER UNEXPECTEDLY MEETS HIS QUARRY AS A HERD OF SOME 
FORTY ELEPHANT OF ALL SIZES LEISURELY CROSS THE TRACK AHEAD. 
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N our issue of March 9 Captain Keith Caldwell concluded an article on African Game preservation 
with the words: ‘‘ The Wild Life of to-day is not ours to use as we like. It is given us in trust. 

We have to account for it to those who come after us and audit our records.” This point of view is 
now held by many who visit Africa for the thrills of big-game hunting, for they go armed with a 
camera instead of a rifle, and their “‘ trophies’ are magnificent “* close-ups "’ which testify to their 
skill and daring. The photographs on this and the facing page weré taken by Sir Geoffrey de Havilland 
recently. He writes: ‘* Shooting with the camera is surely better in every way than the out-of-date 
and barbarous killing for a so-called ‘trophy.’ The camera record is a far finer record, 


and those who want the thrills of the hunter can have them without limit by going 
[Continued opposite. 
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AN ELEPHANT APPROACHING A DRINKING-PLACE DRIVES THE NATIVE CATTLE 
AWAY WITH AN ANGRY BLAST OF TRUMPETING. 
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a IF THE WIND 18 IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION, ELEPHANT CAN BE SAFELY APPROACHED WITHIN REASONABLE PHOTOGRAPHIC DISTANCE. IN TAKING THE PHOTOGRAPHS IMMEDIATELY 
. ABOVE, THE ELEPHANT WERE FIRST ROUGHLY LOCATED BY A NATIVE -SCOUT AND THEN THE PHOTOGRAPHER FOLLOWED UP. 
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ON SAFARI IN AFRICA: PHOTOGRAPHIC 
“TROPHIES” OF BIG GAME. 
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“ THE BLACK RHINOCEROS IS STILL COMMON IN MANY PARTS OF KENYA, 
PHOTOGRAPH SH 
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ON LAKE ELMENTEITA, WHERE 
THOUSANDS OF FLAMINGO WADE 
IN THE SHALLOW WATER OR 
TAKE TO THE AIR IN A GLORIOUS 
BURST OF COLOUR. 
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Continued.) 

for ‘ close-ups.” - More skill and 
patience are required to get a 
good photograph than are neces- 
sary to kill an animal with a 
modern rifle. The camera equip- 
ment is all important, and it is 
useless to try and get photo- 
graphs of game without using a 
telephoto lens. I spent much 
time in adapting the right camera 
with the right lens for easy and 
quick focussing and film-changing. 
These photographs were taken 
on 2}-in. roll film and the lens 
used was a Dallmeyer 14-in. 
telephoto. No tripod was used, 
but exposures were never slower 
than 1-100 sec., and were usually 
1-200 sec. The elephant pictures 
were taken in February last at a 
little - frequented place a few 
hundred miles north of Nairobi. 
Elephant were photographed 
every day for a week and all 
within two miles of the log house 
where we were staying. The 
rhino, bush-buck and giant hog 
were photographed from the 
well-known ‘Treetops’ near 

Nyeri.”’ 


GIRAFFE 
CONCERN AT BEING PHOTO- 
GRAPHED: A “ SHOT” TAKEN 
IN THE N’GONG HILLS, WHERE 
GAME 1S NOT VERY TIMID AND 
. CAN BE APPROACHED CLOSEL 
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FAIRLY COMMON IN KENYA FORESTS, BUT ALWAYS EXTREMELY WARY AND TIMID: 


LARGELY NOCTURNAL AND NOT OFTEN PHOTOGRAPHED: THE GIANT FOREST-HOG— 
FOUND AROUND THE ABERDARE MOUNTAINS AND MT. KENYA. A FEMALE BUSH-BUCK SUCCESSFULLY STALKED AND PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE WILD, 


ONLY 
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'O Europeans, accustomed to see the beach bare 

of vegetation, the sight of woodland rising from 

the sea itself along a tropical shore has always appeared 
as strange and bizarre. Theophrastus, writing of the 


Persian Gulf, referred to trees whose trunks were. 


lapped by the waves and which were raised from the 
bed of the sea on stilt-like roots.. Of the three 
principal types of coast—sand, rock and mud—sandy 
beaches are practically devoid of vegetation between 
the limits of normal tides, rocky coasts are carpeted 
with seaweeds, but it is where mud has silted that 
higher plants have invaded the sea.. In temperate 
regions these invaders are herbs such as Salicornia, 
the glass-wort, and Zostera, the grass-wrack, which 
lies limply on the mud at low tide and is raised by the 
returning sea to form submarine 
pastures on which our commonest 
wild goose, the Brent, grazes. In 
the tropics, to the herbs are 
added trees, which form dense ~ 
thickets along any suitable coast. 
This woodland, or mangrove 
swamp, takes the place not only 
of our salt-marshes but also of 
the great expanses of bare mud 
which margin the salt-marshes 
at low tide. 

The accompanying photo- 
graphs illustrate the appearance 
of the two most common types 
of mangrove. The first gives a 
general view of a lagoon in the 
heart of a mangrove swamp in 
which an isolated clump of 
Rhizophora has become estab- 
lished ; this type of mangrove is 
characterised by the aerial roots 
which arch downwards from the 
trunk into the water and also 
by the roots drooping from the 
branches. In the other type of 
mangrove these stilt-roots are 
absent, their place being taken 
by rootlets which reverse their 
usual habits, for instead of 
burrowing downwards into the 
soil they grow upwards into the 
air. The second picture represents 
a mangrove of this type ; it gives 
a close-up view of a bush of Avicennia 
at low tide, when the countless upright 
roots, or pneumatophores, are fully 
exposed. The appearance of the swamps 
varies with the state of the tide ; high 
tides cover the greater part of the 
curious roots but also accentuate the 
grotesque effect of trees rising from salt 
water; the ebb exposes the mud in 
which they are bedded, but their habit 
of growth prevents their confusion 
with normal forest-land. At all times 
mangrove swamps are made dismal by 
the dark leaves overhead and the black 
ooze below. So unattractive are they 
that even the snowy egrets, scarlet 
ibis, and other wading-birds that resort 
there can scarcely atone for the swarms 
of mosquitoes and the rather unpleasant 
crabs which crawl, spider-like, about 
the branches. 

The word “ mangrove ” is applied not 
to a single species of tree, nor even toa 
group of related trees, as, for example, 
we use the term “ conifer,”’ but signifies 
any plant which is adapted to live in 
the very peculiar conditions found in 
these marine swamps. The term is, 
therefore, used in much the same way 
as gardeners use the word “ alpine,’”” meaning plants 
which grow in a particular habitat—namely, on high 
mountains. Considering that mangrove swamps are 
found on suitable coasts throughout the tropics, the 
variety of trees which compose them is surprisingly 
small. Species of many kinds mingle together to make 
up tropical forest, but mangrove swamps are often 
composed of a mixture of three or four species, as 
in temperate woodland. Several of the species have a 
wide distribution. Rhizophora mangle, for example, 
is found on the Atlantic coasts of Africa and America 
from Senegal and Florida southwards to Angola and 
beyond Rio de Janeiro ; it also occurs on the Pacific 
coast of America from South California to Ecuador, 


A TYPE OF MANGROVE 





” 


MANGROVE SWAMPS. 
By W. R. PHILIPSON. 


and turns up three-quarters across the Pacific in the 
Fiji group of islands. Its counterpart in the east, 
Rhizophora mucronata, extends up the coast of Africa 
from Natal, along the southern shores of Asia to 
Japan, taking in the islands of the East Indies, from 
which it has reached the shores of Australia. But 
however widespread the individual species may be, the 
mangroves are divided into an eastern and a western 
group, none rounding the Cape of Good Hope and 
none having crossed the Pacific, though Rhizophora 
mangle has almost succeeded in doing so, having 
reached Fiji, in which region alone the two groups 
-of mangrove overlap. Indeed, only two genera are 
common to the two groups—namely, Rhizophora and 
Avicennia, the subjects of our illustrations. 





CHARACTERISED BY THE AERIAL ROOTS, WHICH ARCH DOWNWARDS FROM THE TRUNK 
INTO THE WATER, AND BY THE ROOTS DROOPING FROM THE BRANCHES: AN ISOLATED CLUMP OF BHIZOPHORA 


IN THE HEART OF A MANGROVE SWAMP. 





A MANGROVE IN WHICH THE STILT-ROOTS ARE ABSENT, THEIR PLACE BEING TAKEN BY ROOTLETS 
WHICH GROW UPWARDS INTO THE AIR INSTEAD OF BURROWING DOWNWARDS INTO THE SOIL : 
A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF A BUSH OF AVICENNIA AT LOW TIDE. 


The ability to grow below the high-tide mark has been 
developed in several unrelated plant groups. Apart from 
some close relatives of Rhizophora, isolated examples of 
mangroves occur in widely-separated families of other- 
wise typical land plants. Carapa, for example, is a 
member of the same family as the mahogany-tree, 
Sonneratia is grouped with our Purple Loosestrife, ‘one 
of the eastern mangroves is related to Acanthus, a plant 
whose thistle-like leaves are familiar from their use by 
Greek sculptors to adorn Corinthian capitals, and a palm 
frequently fringes the less-exposed lagoons of the East 
Indies. The mangrove habit must, therefore, have been 
acquired independently in these different groups, but only 
rarely has further evolution of local forms taken place. 














. 


As we have noticed, peculiarities of the root system 
are characteristic of mangroves. The stilt-roots of 
Rhizophora are paralleled in the only herbaceous 
mangrove, the spinous-leaved Acanthus. Most other 
mangroves lack stilt-roots, but resemble Avicennia in 
possessing pneumatophores. In some, pneumatophores 
are formed by the roots which run near the surface 
of the mud being merely flattened, like a board set 
on edge, so that their upper margin projects freely 
into the air ; in others, the roots may curve sharply 
up into the air and then down again, forming a loop 
which is exposed at low tide. The roots of several 
other species bear short upright lateral roots, as in 
Avicennia. All these structures serve as channels 
through which air may reach the root system, and 
to this end their surfaces are 
porous, giving access to the wide 
air-passages provided’ within the 
tissues of the roots. It is inter- 
esting that devices so similar 
in function and often also in 
structure should have been 
evolved in unrelated groups of 
plants. The need of the roots 
for air must be very real if the 
possession of an aerating device 
is an indispensable qualification 
for entry into the brotherhood 
of mangroves. 

Another characteristic, found 
in fewer species of mangroves, 
but possibly of greater interest, 
is the germination of the seed 
while attached to the parent 
plant.. This habit is found in 
three separate groups of man- 
groves—namely, in Rhizophora 
and its relatives, in Avicennia, 
and in giceras, a member of 
a family of tropical trees related 
to the primrose. The undersides 
of the fruits of Rhizophora are 
pierced by the _ germinating 
seedlings, which grow to a length 
of as much as 2 ft. The 
seedlings remain organically 
connected with the sap of their 
parent, which nourishes them 
as a mammal’s blood feeds the 
embryo in her womb. The lower and 
heavier end of these pendent seedlings 
is the root, and when the young plants 
eventually break free, they fall like 
darts into the mud. They can pene- 
trate three or four feet of water and 
still dibble themselves deeply enough 
to remain fixed, and here they quickly 
take root. However, this is not the 
whole story, for many seedlings are so 
curved- as to fail to strike, and in any 
event distribution would be limited if 
the seedlings always grew where they 
fell. The colonisation of new mud- 
banks and islands would be especially 
difficult, yet observation shows that 
mangroves quickly appear in suitable 
situations. Seedlings which do not 
lodge in the mud float and can often 
resume growth long afterwards—a fact 
recently proved by the appearance of 
Rhizophora mangle in the Tonga or 
Friendly Islands, over 400 miles from 
its nearest previously-known station in 
the Fiji group. : 

The fact that viviparous seedlings, so 
rare in other habitats, have been evolved 
three times among the mangroves 
suggests that, like the pneumatophores, 
they are of great biological importance, though the 
habit has been explained as in some way a direct 
outcome of their mode of life. Another more specu- 
lative view supposes that primitive plants did not 
possess dormant seeds, these being evolved as drier 
land was colonised. -Plants in those epochs, it is 
supposed, were confined to swamps with a perpetually 
damp atmosphere, where seeds did not need to survive 
a dry season, but could germinate immediately, even 
while still attached to the parent. On this view, 
mangroves are not to be regarded as land plants in- 
vading the sea, but as relics of the original invasion 
of the land, which by remaining amphibious have been 
able to retain the primitive habit of vivipary. 
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A 1946 AERIAL CAMERAMAN’S VIEW OF HASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS, THE POPULAR TWIN HOLIDAY RESORT ON THE SOUTH COAST WHICH, HEROICALLY BEARING HEAVY 
ATTACKS BY GERMAN BOMBERS DURING THE WAR, IS NOW GLADLY SUFFERING INVASION BY ARMIES OF POST-WAR HOLIDAY-MAKERS. 


= re 


A 1946 AERIAL VIEW OF HERNE BAY, A FAMOUS KENT COAST HOLIDAY RESORT WHICH, LIVING UP TO ITS PRE-WAR SLOGAN OF “HERNE BAY FOR HAPPY HOLIDAYS,” 
HAS ALREADY “HEALED” MANY OF ITS BATTLE SCARS AND SLOUGHED OFF THE BULK OF ITS MASSIVE WARLIKE DEFENCE WORKS. 


BRITISH HOLIDAY-MAKERS’ TARGETS FOR 1946: 


The two British holiday resorts which form the subject of our aerial views both suffered 
as war targets for German bombers. Hastings and St. Leonards was hit by 550 high- 
explosive and 750 incendiary bombs, and fifteen flying bombs; Herne Bay suffered 104 
high-explosive and 1090 incendiary bombs, and three land-mines. Now, the two resorts 


AERIAL ASPECTS OF HASTINGS AND HERNE BAY. 


are housing post-war “ armies of occupation" in the shape of thousands of holiday-makers, 
to whom the battle-scars of those earlier visitations are still visible, though many have 
been * healed’ and much intensive work has gone towards restoring to both towns 
something of their pre-war atmosphere of free-hearted gaiety. 
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# ligce employment of German prisoners of 
war in this country is a question which 
has not been widely discussed in public- so 
far, but is a frequent topic of private con- 
versation. This is particularily true of the 
present moment, because the harvest is being 
gathered and a large proportion of the 
Germans are employed on farms. During 
the greater part of the war it was considered 
too dangerous to use German military labour 
in this manner on account of the assistance which it might 
have rendered in the event of German attack. Italians, 
less martial and more docile, were employed and were 
given a great measure of liberty. It was interesting to see 
crowds of them, unguarded, bicycling to and from their 
work. The only serious objection to this practice came 
from country people who themselves needed bicycles, 
could not obtain them, and were annoyed that they should 
be issued on a big scale to the Italians. These prisoners 
worked well at first on the farms, in forestry, and at many 
other tasks, but their enthusiasm naturally fell off. Now 
they have returned home and large numbers of Germans 
have been brought over to take 
their places. Germans worked over 
here last year, but in smaller 
numbers, and then their work was 
generally first-rate. Now it has 
deteriorated, though its quality 
seems to vary with the district 
and the local conditions. In the 
Observer Mr. F. W. Bateson recently 
Stated that 160,000 Germans were 
employed on farms, but there are 
said to be more than double that 
number in the country. 

There can be no doubt of the 
need for outside assistance, not 
merely in the harvest season, but 
also throughout the year on the 
land. The prospect of the increased 
wages of farm workers attracting 
to the land enough labour to main- 
tain British agriculture on_ its 
present intensive scale is scarcely 
worth considering. A_ recruiting 
campaign for the Women’s Land 
Army was an utter failure. For 
good or ill, the spirit of the mass of 
the people, especially outside Scot- 
land and the North of England, 
has become urbanized. The young 
people long for the dance hall and 
the cinema round the corner and 
the nightly walk along the local 
High Street, whether it be that of 
the country town or the London 
suburb. Improved housing, amen- 
ities, and social life may possibly 
check the decrease in the number 
of adult men employed in agricul- 
ture, but it is useless to suppose 
that such measures will attract 
sufficient labour to maintain agriculture in 
its present state, including a wheat acreage 
nearly twice as big as before the war. This 
situation will manifestly have to right itself 
some time or another. Meanwhile there 
can be no dispute about the urgent need of 
producing all the wheat possible, and, 
indeed, all the other crops, including roots. 
The world shortage is deplorable, and 
nothing should be wasted, no source should 
be left untapped. That is the main justi- 
fication for the employment of German 
prisoners of war to-day. A landowner and 
farmer with whom I recently discussed 
the question remarked: ‘When the 
Germans go we're done in East Anglia.” 

And yet this same man a moment later 
spoke uneasily of the ethics of the case and 
murmured the words “slave labour.” He 
meant by that phrase not only that these 
Germans were working here under compul- 
sion a year after the war had ended, but 
also that they themselves were paid only 
a derisory wage for their labour, though 
the farmer had to pay for it at the normal 
agricultural standard. If one asks whether 
this method is justified by the letter of the 
law it is difficult to get a clear answer, 
because theory on the subject is so vague. 
On the whole, it would appear that a justi- 
fication can be found until a peace treaty 
with Germany has been concluded. But 
a peace treaty with Germany is not even 
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“SEND THE P.O.W.S HOME TO GERMANY”: 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


THE GERMAN PRISONERS 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


of repatriation is going on, but if so, a still larger “‘ measure ” 
of expatriation must also be going on, because the number 
over here has increased and the Germans do not grow 
here. It is, however, obviously unfair to regard the War 
Office as the author of the policy on prisoners’ labour ; 
that is a matter for Cabinet decision, and it is, above all, 
the Ministry of Agriculture which has always been most 
insistent upon the employment of these men. It is also 
clear that the authorities are influenced by what it would 
be perhaps exaggerated to call a guilty conscience, but at 
all events, a certain uneasiness on the matter and a 
reluctance to discuss it, though nervousness about trade 
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A SIGN OF UNREST AMONG GERMAN PRISONERS OF WAR IN THIS COUNTRY: 
THE P.O.W.S""— AN APPEAL PAINTED ON A WALL AT THE LONDON BRICK COMPANY'S WORKS 


IN BEDFORDSHIRE. 


IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


“SEND HOME 


Auc. 31, 1946 


demand a day’s work for the wartime 
pittance of the prisoner of war is morally 
iniquitous and indefensible. Next, there 
should be started immediately a definite 
programme of repatriation, with an un- 
alterable quota for each month, even if it 
should be low in proportion to the numbers, 
and no more should be brought over. I 
am convinced that a combination of these 
two measures would have satisfactory 
results, would give the prisoners something to live and 
hope for, and might be expected to lead to improved 
work. It would probably be wise to base eligibility 
for return upon the simplest basis, that of the length 
of time in the country. Theoretically, the best 
system would be the award of marks or points for length 
of service, good conduct, and family ties, but it could 
hardly be made uniform, and if it was not, it would lead 
to unfairness. The third desideratum is a little more 
frankness. It is reasonable that the Government should 
be unable completely to make up its mind, because it 
cannot be sure of the future of food supplies, but it is not 
reasonable that it should refuse 
to discuss the matter. This shy- 
ness about discussing any problem 
except in the vaguest and most 
propagandist of generalities may 
be a iegacy of the war, but it is 
the commissar system in embryo. 

My own feeling about the future 
of agriculture in this country is 
that it would be a disgrace to per- 
mit it to return to the neglect of 
the years preceding the war, but 
that, on the other hand, the 
amount of land under the plough 
has been raised unnaturally high, 
the system has become extremely 
artificial, and it must be a matter 
for consideration whether it would 
not now be wiser to allow a con- 
siderable proportion to revert to 
pasture. But the problem of the 
German prisoners of war is not one 
of long term, because we cannot 
intend to keep them more than 
another year at the very longest— 
if we did, it would be slave labour 
with a vengeance. In this respect 
I venture to prophesy that the 
whole thing will become a frost, 
and that public opinion will criti- 
cise it severely unless some am- 
eliorative measures such as I have 
suggested are adopted. We are 
not encouraging the Communist 
Party in the British Zone in Ger- 
many, but it can scarcely be 
doubted that-we are preparing 
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ranks in this country. This is all 
the more unfortunate because our 
treatment of prisoners of war in camps in 
Belgium has suffered from grave lapses in 
humanity and dignity and our treatment 
of civilians interned without trial in Ger- 
many itself has in some cases been really 
bad. It has always been recognised that 
what the Germans, especially the younger 
ones, think about us is a matter of import- 
ance. Are we taking the steps best cal- 
culated to ensure that they should respect 
our justice and admire our humanity ? 

The Germans may reflect that we were 
given to using the term “ slave labour” not 
merely in cases where it was justified but 
even of workers who had entered Germany 
of their own free will and who were ade- 
quately paid and fed. Such an attitude, 
coupled with our present exploitation of 
prisoners, may well appear to them to be 
hypocritical, and we cannot afford to 
encourage such a view._ I am keeping the 
problem more or less to the lines of expedi- 
ency and avoiding the emotional side of 
it as far as possible, but it is emotional 
sentiment that the Government will have 
to deal with if the people of the country 
once become fully alive to what is going 
on and have their consciences stirred about 
it. And it is idle to retort that the 
Germans deserve this treatment as a reprisal 
for their past misdeeds. That may or may 
not be the case; what matters now is 
that we want to rehabilitate Germany for 
our own sakes, and want to do it in a way 
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which will leave upon the Germans a certain 
impression of the democratic manner of 
life which we profess and which we desire 
to see appreciated and imitated by them. I 
suggest that we are not going the right way 


being discussed, and the fiasco in Paris , . Pt P : k 
“ . $ In an article on this page Captain Cyril Falls discusses the problem of the German prisoners of war in 

over treaties which are far easier to draw this country. Their labour is Recmnatie te British agriculture, but their retention in this country so long 
up does not encourage the hope that one after the end of the war, and the derisory wages paid to them lay us open to a charge of employing 
will be concluded in the near future. In “slave labour.” The prisoners themselves have started a campaign to expedite their return home by 
painting slogans on walls and scattering leaflets, some bearing the words “Christians! send home your 


the First World War we employed German sjayes!* On August | it was officially stated in Berlin that 20,000 prisoners of war, classified as “ white,” 





prisoners in large numbers, as there was are to be repatriated from Great Britain to fill vacancies of a priority character. A clearance certificate 
granted by the Foreign Office will exempt the “ whites" from political interrogation on their return. 


no fear of hos.ile action on their part 
or of arms being dropped into their 
camps from the air; but we got the business of treaty- 
making over expeditiously.. In older days our record, 
considering our reputation for humanity, was net par- 
ticularly good, and our treatment of French prisoners of 
war in the Napoleonic Wars was in some instances dis- 
creditable. At present we can always say that, physically, 
the German prisoners of war over here are better off than they 
would be in Germany, But even in these days, physical 
considerations are not the only ones which affect men. With 
these men exile from their country and separation from 
their families are the chief sources of grievance. Another 
is uncertainty about the future and the absence of any 
announcement about the possibility of repatriation. 
Lord Nathan, who is becoming # masterly exponent 
of the uninformative answer, has stated that “ a measure " 


union opinion may also contribute to this attitude. My 
own view is that the retention of the Germans for this 
harvest was unavoidable, but that when it is over there 
must be a reconsideration of the whole question and new 
methods must be put into force. This is necessary from 
the purely material point of view and setting aside any 
consideration of humanity which may be involved, since 
it is already clear that a large proportion of this labour 
is going to be next door to useless after this year. 

The first and most obvious step must be to raise the 
wages actually paid to the men in the case of willing 
workers. Here the legalistic question as to whether or 
not we are at war with Germany because we have not 
yet concluded a treaty with her is the merest rubbish and 
recognised by the plain man to be such. To continue to 


about it, so far as our treatment of the 
prisoners of war in this country is concerned. 

I have suggested only the most obvious and simple 
remedies and have scarcely left myself space to discuss 
any others. I believe that those mentioned would be the 
most efficacious, and that nothing else would be of much 
service without them. But it may be that, in alliance 
with them, certain social amenities and educational faci- 
lities would be useful and profitable. At the same time, 
we might consider whether it is chivalrous to pack senior 
German officers together as tightly as we have been doing, 
and to house them worse than officers of similar rank 
from our own forces were housed in Germany after capture. 


A distinguished Spanish sailor captured from the Armada 


saw some excellent hunting in this country while awaiting 
his ransom. The practice may be out of date, but the 
chivalrous spirit behind it ought not to be. 
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A D.P. CAMP RUN BY UNRRA, WHICH NOW PROPOSES TO \ 
TRANSFER THE PROBLEM TO GOSLAVIA AND POLAND. 
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ANOTHER ASPECT OF THE DISPLACED PERSONS PROBLEM: “\ 

A FEW OF MORE THAN 500 ORPHANS AT THE DUPPEL CENTRE \ 
LINING UP FOR INSTRUCTION BY A LEADER. 


HAROLD J. FISHBEIN, DIRECTOR OF THE DUPPEL CENTRE, 


OF THE CAMP, WHO BRING 
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Mr. LaGuardia, Director-General of Unrra, speaking at a recent 


the problem of the Displaced Persons of Europe, said that the existing programme 
had now been changed and that it was proposed to put the brunt of this burden 
came from 


yn Yugoslavia and Poland, since most of the D.P.s 
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HOMELESS JEWS ARRIVING AT THE DUPPEL CENTRE IN BERLIN, ‘ly, 
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INTERVIEWING RESIDENTS 
TO HIM THEIR PROBLEMS AND COMPLAINTS. 
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HOMELESS JEWS: AN UNRRA CAMP IN BERLIN. 
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FORMERLY A GERMAN ARMY POST, 


LIVING IN THE BARRACKS, 


A BUSY STREET IN THE DUPPEL CENTRE, 
IN WHICH DISPLACED JEWS ARE NOW 
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\ CHILDREN BEING MARCHED THROUGH THE D.P. 


LUNCH IN THE COMMUNITY MESS HALL. 
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LUNCH PARADE: TWO GROUPS 
CAMP ON THEIR WAY ‘ 
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LINING UP 
PROVIDED 


RESIDENTS OF THE DUPPEL CAMP 
ISSUE OF THEIR MIDDAY MEAL, 
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These photographs. illustrate Mr. LaGuardia's remarks. They were taken at the Unrra 
camp at Duppel, whose 7000 homeless residents, including more than 500 orphan 
children, are mostly made up of a constant stream of Jews leaving Poland and using 
the camp as a temporary refuge on a trek whose ultimate goal is Palestine. 


Press conference on 


those countries. 
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a, THE MEN WHO LONG TO BE FREE 
GERMAN PRISONERS OF WAR AT 
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ENJOYING THE FITFUL SUNSHINE OF AN ENGLISH SUMMER: GERMAN PRISONERS HOEING 4, 


/ 
BETWEEN ROWS OF LETTUCES ON A BIG MARKET GARDEN, TOOT HILL, ONGAR. 
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PRISONERS ASSIST IN THE DRIVE FOR INCREASED FOOD PRODUCT 
TOMATO PLANTS ON A MARKET GARDEN. 


GENERAL VIEW OF P.O.W. CAMP II6 AT MILL LANE, HATFIELD HEATH, WHERE 
1067 MEN ARE DETAINED IN PLEASANT SURROUNDINGS. 


ROLL CALL ON THE MEN’S RETURN FROM WORK, TO ENSURE THAT EVERY 
IS BACK IN CAMP: PRISONERS ANSWERING TO THEIR NAMES, 
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y REHEARSING FOR THE CAMP SHOW, WHICH WAS PUT ON EVERY NIGHT A WEEK. THE CAMP 
LEADER HOPES TO PRODUCE A NEW SHOW EVERY MONTH, INCLUDING OPERETTA. 


I conversation—the retention of German prisoners of war in Britain.. On these pages 
we reproduce photographs which bear out the argument that the prisoners are better fed, 
clothed and housed than they would be in Germany, and that they are well-treated—they 
have free medical services, free cobbling and tailoring, and complete freedom of religion. 
This argument is supported by the fact that the prisoners are absolutely essential if THE 
Britain's harvest is to be gathered. There are over 380,000 prisoners in this country and : 
roughly half are engaged in agriculture. Against this it is argued that (Continued opposite. 


SENIOR CAMP BARBER—A PRISONER FROM BRANDENBURG—OF 
SERVICES BRITISH OFFICERS AT THE CAMP SPEAK HIGHLY. 
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THOUGH WELL-TREATED IN BRITAIN: | 


WORK IN THE FIELDS; AND IN CAMP. 
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STACKING STRAW ON A FARM—THE PRISONERS’ ASSISTANCE IS ABSOLUTELY ESSENTIAL \ . 
IN GATHERING BRITAIN’S HARVEST_THIS YEAR. 
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SUN-TANNED AND HEALTHY, A THIRTY-THREE-YEAR-OLD SAXON PRISONER STACKS BOXES 
OF VEGETABLES—WORK FOR WHICH HE RECEIVES A VERY SMALL WAGE. 


IN THE CANTEEN, WHERE PRISONERS MAY SPEND THE TOKEN MONEY THEY HAVE 
EARNED. THEY ARE PAID AT THE RATE OF 13D AN HOUR. 

\ A CHAPEL IN THE CAMP. THE STAINED-GLASS WINDOWS WERE PAINTED BY ONE 

{ OF THE PRISONERS-—-HYMN SHEETS, IN GERMAN, ARE SUPPLIED BY THE Y.M.C.A. 
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ROLLING DOUGH FOR THE CAMP’S BREAD—A HIGHLY SKILLED JOB PERFORMED BY PRI 
WHO WERE ALL BAKERS BEFORE THE WAR, WITH EXCELLENT RESULTS. 
Continued.) the Germans should not be kept from their families and that the payment they receive 
is not sufficient. The prisoners themselves admit that they really have only one complaint 
uncertainty. At the time of writing, the British Government has not yet announced its future 
plans. for these men, even though hostilities ceased over a year ago. The War Office has 
stated that, up to the end of May, 36,279 prisoners had been repatriated, the number being 
governed by the availability of shipping and of food and homes in Germany. It has been 
suggested that the monthly rate should be greatly stepped up now and a planned programme 
made known to the prisoners. 


IN THE CAMP LEADER'S HUT, A PRISONER READS A LETTER WITH NEWS 
OF GERMAN AFFAIRS FROM HIS PARENTS, WHO LIVE NEAR LEIPZIG. 
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EXHIBITS IN A “COUNTRY HOUSE” ATMOSPHERE 
AT THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 
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ESIG IVF SOME G SPHERE OF A COUNTRY HOUSE: “ROOM” CONTAINING (F . TO R, RLY ' ; 
DEMENED 30 OVE Oe ee Bator tpeenll pace sanaeil wre cnet a R.) AN Barty | | AN ENGLISH WALNUT CABINET OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
SEVE ‘Ee -CE URY OIL-PAINTING COURT OF A VENETIAN ALACE § ; A ATE SEV “ NTURY WALNUT \ 

gible siaaas cate eas 4 “ \ WITH MARQUETRY OF VARIOUS WOODS AND PAINTING IN 
CABINET ; AN ENGLISH TAPESTRY, IN WOOL AND SILK, BEARING THE ARMS OF SIR WILLIAM HERBERT, IST EARL OF PEMBROKE (SIXTEENTH IMITATION -OF SILVER 
AN EARLY EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY WALNUT CHAIR UPHOLSTERED IN PETIT-POINT; AN ENGLISH CABINET OF ABOUT 1670 IN . 


Ss 


CENTURY) ; 


ENGLISH WALNUT ARMCHAIR (ABOUT 1700) UPHOLSTERED IN GROS POINT AND PETIT-POINT. THE KNOTTED PILE MAT ON THE FLOQR IS 
TURKISH (SEVENTEENTH-EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES). 
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Ww 
BOUGHT BY HENRY VII. FOR PRINCE ARTHUR, HIS ELDEST SON: A CARVED OAK ENGLISH 
CUPBOARD OF ABOUT 1500 FROM A FARMHOUSE AT BARWARTON, SHROPSHIRE, PRESENTED \ a A TALLBOY WITH WALNUT VENEER ON OAK AND PINE WITH IVORY DETAIL (ENGLISH 
BY MR, ROBERT L. MOND THROUGH THE NATIONAL ART COLLECTIONS FUND. \ \ ABOUT 1715). PRESENTED BY MR. ERIC M, BROWETT IN MEMORY OF HIS WIFE 
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Several galleries at the Victoria and Albert Museum which have been closed is a temporary exhibition in Room 62 which illustrates the decorative arts in 
throughout the war have now been reopened and, although a large section of | England from the late Gothic and sixteenth centuries to the Regency. Many 
the Museum has been ear-marked for the “ Britain Can Make It" exhibition, of the works of art shown have long been famous; others are pieces of special 
sufficient space can now be devoted to a display of selected masterpieces. There | note given or bought since 1939. The arrangement is designed to give 
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CHINESE STYLE ON A CARVED AND SILVERED WOOD STAND, WITH A CHINESE BOWL OF THE K’ANG HSI PERIOD (1622-1722) ; AND AN ND, 
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\ A WALNUT CHAIR SAID TO ._HAVE BELONGED TO NELL 
\ GWYNNE [ENGLISH. PERIOD OF CHARLES II. (1660-1685) }. 
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I7TH-CENTURY COSTUME ; 
FROM FRANCE. 


of the atmosphere of acountry house, and the various branches of the 
the choicest 
descent or hail from the great houses of England, like the ‘ Chinese" 
celebrated English collectors. 
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BRITISH DOMICILIARY ART EXHIBITED: SELECTED 
MASTERPIECES AND RECENT ACQUISITIONS. 
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™“\ 
a “BEDROOM” IN THE VICTORIA, AND ALBERT MUSEUM EXHIBITION: (FROM L. TO R.) A LATE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH-EMBROIDERED \ 
CARPET (ON WALL); AN ENGLISH EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SOFA BASED ON A DESIGN BY ROBERT ADAM, 1765; AN “ENGLISH ARMCHAIR MADF \ 


A PORTRAIT IN OILS BY JOHN RUSSELL, R.A. 


GLOUCESTER, 


TO AN ADAM'S DESIGN IN 1764 AS ONE OF A SET FOR SIR LAWRENCE DUNDAS OF MOORF PARK ; 
(1745-1806), . PROBABLY OF HIS BROTHER, SAMUEL RUSSELL; A BEDSTEAD IN CHINESE STYLE 
PROBABLY BY THOMAS CHIPPENDALE (ABOUT 1745); A BLACK AND GILT REGENCY CHAIR OF ABOUT 1810; ONE OF A PAIR OF CANDELABRA \ 

IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU (ENGLISH, ABOUT 1820) ON A REGENCY MAHOGANY STAND, \ 


FROM BADMINTON HOUSE, 
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CHINESE” STYLE ] 


FT. 4 INS., 


DECORATED IN 
INS., WIDTH 3 


AN EARLY EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY WRITING CABINET 
WITH RED AND GOLD LACQUER. (HEIGHT 7 FT. 4 
I FT. 10} INS.) 


CARVED 
18 INS.) 


THE 
(HEIGHT ABOUT 


DEPTH 


are offset by carpets from the Near East, porcelain and other objects which 
have formed since the Restoration an integral part of English taste. The groups 
of furniture are characteristic of various periods and styles and the cabinets 
are the finest pieces in the Museum collection 
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| NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. | 
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FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


= HE OUTSIDER ” (Hamish Hamilton ; 6s.) has an introduction by Mr. Cyril Connolly, 

to enforce its rank and open the debate on its meaning ; for opinions have been 
divided. By Mr. Connolly the hero is described as a “ neo-pagan,” a “‘ destructive force 
who shows up the unreality of bourgeois ethics.’’ In the view of another critic, ‘‘ he 
represents the complete decadence of renaissance man; he is a ‘ poor white.’” But 
perhaps the twe ideas have something in common. 

At any rate, this young Algerian is quite a good sort, ready to see anyone’s point of 
view, willing to please and to conform if it is not too much trouble—but without “‘ proper 
feelings,’’ and incapable of affecting them. Even with his girl. ‘‘ She asked me if I loved 
ker. I said that sort of question had no meaning, really ; but I supposed I didn’t.”” (Yet 
when she suggests getting married, he agrees at once.) This unbending truthfulness is 
the one strong point in Meursault’s character ; all the rest; even the good nature, is mere 
fluidity. Thus he joins in a nasty little scheme against an Arab girl, merely to oblige ; 
he does not mind seeing her beaten up, and readily attests her unfaithfulness, of which he 
knows nothing. So far, I confess that ‘‘ bourgeois ethics ” had all my sympathy. But the 
retribution is out of scale. As a sequel to this adventure, he kills a man ; it is hardly murder, 
and for all his stupid passiveness and literal honesty, one cannot think it will be treated as 
such. But this is where opinion gets its own back on the outsider. After a preposterous trial, 
Meursault is condemned to death—not for shooting an Arab, but because he didn’t cry at his 
mother’s funeral. Which exposes something, undoubtedly : whether bourgeois ethics, or the 
administration of justice in French North Africa, may perhaps be left to debate. 

Albert Camus is not really like Heming- 
way, not even a better Hemingway ; he | ceentampramyseR x0" 
is of more exciting stuff altogether. Yet : 3 ane faces 
I could not feel, with Mr. Connolly, the ae d 
hero’s great joy in life. In fact, I should 
call his normal life rather dreary—an 
inertia totally dependent on what is 
happening ; and no wonder, when so much 
experience is out of hisrange. He exists 
from moment to moment, in a narrow 
field of sensation—which may be pagan, 
but it strikes one rather as animal. And 
I doubt if we can learn more consciousness 
from the animal, though its integrity and 
dignity, and even lack of participation, 
have a great appeal in a complex world. 

Mr. F. L. Green, too, is a serious 
artist, and something of a prophet, and 
he writes of individual freedom, like 
M. Camus; but there they part. The 
French author is a realist; Kaspan’s 
search for freedom through German prison 
camps, narrated to a stranger in a big, 
empty house in the middle of a General 
Strike, has more of dream or vision in its 
atmosphere than of bare event. Most of 
the characters are nameless, and all exude 
anonymity. Places do not matter. Some- 
where in Germany, the Commandant, a 
noble soul beneath a hideous and cruel 
mask, saves Kaspan’s life and inspires 
him to a quest for real freedom. This 
freedom of the spirit he attains in a prison 
cell. After six months of its divine soli- 
tude, they inflict release on him, and send 
him to another camp, an island for the 
crack-brained. There a benign, ironic 
Governor supplies his charges with every 
means to a happy life ; but no, they must 
escape, or re-create their old world of 
servitude. Then the war ends, and the 
theme changes ; we have a new story, the 
story of the woman who has been listening. 
It describes the bondage of love: how a 
young man. fell in love with her, and 
became obsessed, and miserable, and 
useless, and a prisoner of that one idea ; 
and how she warned him and repulsed him 
in vain, from her own experience. This 
love episode, though rather long-drawn- 
out, has great power ; it is the best thing 
in the novel. ‘ A Flask for the Journey ” 
(Michael Joseph ; ros. 6d.) may not quite 
reach its aim—-but the aim is high, and 
the attempt fine. 
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y= Herbert M. Moran was writing the third and concluding volume of his un- 
conventional autobiography, he was a doomed man: and knew it. How far that 
influenced his writing no one can say. But “In My Fasnion ” (Peter Davies ; 15s.) is 
a disturbing book, even when every allowance has been made for its setting and the 
tragedy of its creation. For it tells, in no uncertain fashion, of the scum that the cauldron 
of war must throw up when the manhood of any nation is flung into it. Dr. Moran is 
careful in his preface to point out that this is “a description of the men who fell out, the 
stragglers, the defeated tenth, the poor of heart.” As M.O. and President of a Medical 
Board in the war, this distinguished Australian came in contact with much that the average 
individual: prefers not to believe exists in any considerable degree, much of which a vast 
majority have little or no concept. Aberration and broken manhood, malingering and 
the jettisoning of all moral values and restraint and the abandonment of spiritual faith 
on the part of the people at large form the subject matter for much of his story. None 
can accuse him of having written in order to achieve a succés de réclame. He knew he 
was dying of cancer—that grim scourge in which for many years he had specialised and 
laboured on behalf of other sufferers. He says that whereas he wrote his two previous 
books, ‘* Viewless Winds ” and “ Beyond the Hill Lies China,” as a pleasure, he penned 
this one as a duty. He lived to finish it, but not to see it published, for he died last 
November. All of which makes its reading—compelling in itself, by reason of the contents— 
most poignant, especially in the later chapters in which he tells of his surrender to the 
fatal malady. Disturbing this book must be; controversial, too: but unforgettable. 
There is little to provoke controversy 
toe é iw poignancy in Major S. E. G. Ponder’s 
~— light-hearted, gay and amusing account 
of his life in the Army. ‘“‘ A WANDERER 
IN KHakr” (Stanley Paul; 18s.) opens 
in 1914 when, rising nineteen, the author 
joined the newly-formed University and 
Public School Corps. Even in the 
trenches he found life amusing, and when 
peace came it was not long before he 
paaeae began his wanderings by being posted to 
Fou Aden. India, West Africa, China and 
; Malta all received him in due course ; and 
all gave him plenty of scope for having 
what he frankly calls “ a first-class time.” 
But with it all he studied local conditions 
and people, and what he has to say about 
India and China reads very apt at this 
moment. 

“Tue Pit oF THE AsByss,” by Sarah 
Gertrude Millin (Faber; 16s.), is well- 
titled. For it is the third instalment of 
her war diary and deals with the period 
which saw Pearl Harbour and the fall of 
Singapore, Rommel in Egypt and the 
German occupation of half Russia. From 
September 1941 to September 1942 was 
indeed a time of darkness. Possibly 
because of the passage of time ; possibly, 
too, because of present-day conditions, 
to read of the discouragements and 
dangers of that year is easier and more 
thrilling than might be anticipated. For 
this Mrs. Millin is herself responsible to 
no small degree. On May 20, 1942, she 
could write : “‘ But England’s long, lonely, 
weary, wearing fight—without weapons, 
without the daily bread of success, having 
only ‘ to hope till Hope creates from its 
own wreck the thing it contemplates. 
This alone is Life, Joy, Empire, Victory’ 
—this is England’s victory.”. And she 
goes on to enumerate our material contri- 
butions to the common cause: “ To-day 
in England—England that is in the front 
line—every available person between 
fourteen and sixty-five is doing war work 
in factory, field or the fighting-line ; and 
others who are able, do part-time work, 
canteen work, they work in the voluntary 
services. All England’s wealth is going 
into the war. Nothing is withheld. The 
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The Royal Standard breaking in the breeze as Scottish clansmen storm the rocky heights of Tor Choicht during i ati! SE” : ae 
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therefore if ‘‘ Bright Day ” (Heinemann ; 
10s. 6d.) must go short of space, there is 
the less harm done. The hero, once an aspiring youth from Bruddersford, but now a film 
writer, is in Cornwall finishing a script, and feeling rather empty and disillusioned, when 
a chance meeting sets him off on the past. What a good life it was in Bruddersford, in 
those days, with its homeliness, and honesty, and Bach, and the divine Alingtons! And 
so the story weaves between past and present. Alas, those wonderful Alingtons lose nearly 
all their gilt in process of time, and the narrator forfeits our good will in the same pro- 
portion ; no one ought to write so coldly, almost spitefully, of his young ideals. Not that 
one ever quite felt their glamour. . . . In short, this is far from being the author’s best 
work ; though he sustains it by his accomplishment and his familiar, vigorous personality. 

** Piccola” (Gollancz ; 7s. 6d.) describes the life of a child in an Italian convent, and 
afterwards in America ; it is a talented little book, rosy and consciously naive, and very 
eager to charm. And as Helen la Penta has the’seeing eye, in her Italian scenes a charm 
of truth does prevail over faults of manner and excessive sweetness. But it was a mistake 
to cross the ocean. And I am afraid the promise of this very young writer may strand 
on the facility with which she writes what will go down well. 

By a not unpleasing exception, Caroline Seaford has no gospel; ‘“‘ They Grew in Beauty ” 
(Cape; 8s. 6d.) is a tale of domestic life in Canada, from the 'sixties to the present day. 
Round the central figure of Elinor, the tried but true “ angel in the house,” are grouped all 
sorts of other Mainlaws—black sheep, diehard, new woman, and many more, They are typical 
but not types, and the rather old-fashioned frame encloses much that is shrewd and odd. 

Darwin Teilhet's is no light-hearted thriller. An American hero, with a game leg and 
pressure on the brain, returns from war to find his business stolen by crooks, and perverted 
to the worst kind of racket—a labour-busting, Jew-baiting, negro-slandering whisper 
agency. But he can't fight them; he is running away to California from an operation. 
Every day he says so, and every day his escape is blocked by conscience or accident. . . 
“The Fear-Makers " (Gollancz ; 7s. 6d.) has tension, pace and intricacy enough for any- 
thing ; but I did not like the hero’s blend of tough pathos and unfathomable self-pity. 

There is nothing serious about “‘ The Moving Toyshop ” (Gollancz ; 7s. 6d.)—the toyshop 
that held a corpse at midnight and harmless groceries in the light of day : ndthing serious 
about Edmund Crispin’s Oxford, or his poet who found the corpse, or his uproarious don 
who salved the mystery. Crime is the leaven or excuse for a long, engaging, cultured and 
absurd spree. K. Joun. 


Fort William are appearing in the film as clansmen. 





beat the Germans, given Russia and 
America the time to build up the means 
to beat the Germans, and ultimately, with her pledged help, the Japanese.” It is 
stimulating to read such words at this present time, when the road to peace is so slowly 
and so acrimoniously being shaped in Paris. 

Forrest Reid some years ago broadcast a series of readings from the lyric poets in 
which he expressed his own thoughts on poetry. He has now elaborated those notes into 
a book, “‘ Mitk oF Parapise” (Faber ; 6s.), in which he deals with poems which appeal 
to him and which, he hopes and believes, will Jead others to enjoy and appreciate poetry 
in some form or another. For, as he says at the very beginning, the personal appeal in 

try is everything—a fact which led Henry James to talk of the “ valueless verse” of 
Boe and left Rossetti ‘‘ grudging Wordsworth every vote he gets.” As indicative of 
Mr. Reid’s method, he takes the old nursery rhyme : . 

How many miles to Babylon? Can I get there by candle-light ? 
Three score and ten. Yes, and back again. 

and tells us, ‘‘ This is poetry, because it throws open a door to the imagination, and builds 
a glimmering city in the darkness.” On the other hand, he says, when Pope wrote : 

Know then thyself, presume not God to scan ; 

The proper study of mankind is man .. . 
he was merely repeating a rather hackneyed moral saw and, if its epigrammatic terseness 
is agreeable to the ear, everything ends there. 

Maurice Lindsay’s anthology of the Scottish Renaissance, 1920-1945, ‘“‘ MopERN ScorTisH 
Poetry ” (Faber; 6s.), is introduced with a most interesting essay in which the author 
points out that the modern Scottish poet has the choice of at least two, and in some cases, 
three languages. ‘“ By the chance influences of environment and education, however, 
few Scots writers can handle Gaelic, Scots and English with the same proficiency,” he 
says ; “‘ and sooner or later each poet turns to the tongue in which he has acquired the 
most skill.” It was not until after the 1914-§8 War that the Scottish Renaissance got 
fully under way, started by C. M. Grieve and Compton Mackenzie. Mr. Lindsay has aimed 
at a representative culling of the best fruits of the first twenty-five years of this movement. 
He opens with Violet Jacob and includes Marion Angus, Hugh MacDiarmid, Edwin Muir, 
Ann Scott-Moncrieff—to mention but a few better known to English readers, for whom the 
work of the others will come as a delight and a surprise. W. R. CaLverr. 
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| ex-Service men and women, includ- 
ing the disabled and their dependents, 
| and the care of those left behind by 
the men who fell in action, are the 
foremost of the many responsibilities 
which the British Legion has under- 
taken since 1921. 

The second World War has added 
materially to this great work. Annual 
expenditure is rapidly increasing, and 
an appeal is earnestly made for 
legacies—to safeguard the future of 
the Legion’s work for those to whom 
the Nation owes so much. 
REMEMBER—The British Legion helps 
ex-Service men and women of ALL 
Ranks, ALL Services and ALL Wars. 
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ERFECTION in dress and 
P economy are best served 
by selecting suitings that after 
long use show little signs of 
wear. 


A suit of such cloth made by 
an expert tailor is astonishing in 
distinction of excellence through- 
out a long life. 





A long life is very desirable 
to-day. The more reason then 
that the suit is one that will 
please and neither tire nor annoy 
its owner in any way. Texture, 
pattern and particularly fitting 
must all appeal and continue to 
satisfy. 
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